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possibilities of a people should be judged not by the average of them 
but by the best of them. "As it is true that a nation must to some ex- 
tent be measured by its slums, it is also true that it can only be under- 
stood and finally judged by its upper class." In the upper class of the 
city negroes Dr. Du Bois finds much encouragement. He acknowledges 
that they should do more for the less fortunate of their race, but reminds 
us that ' ' the uncertain economic status even of this picked class makes 
it difficult for them to spare much time and energy in social reform." 
The crucial point to him of the present position of the person with only 
a little African blood, in the " City of Brotherly Love " — the stronghold 
in the past of abolition and of the Republican party to-day — is the im- 
possibility of rising out of the status or group of the negroes. Irish and 
Germans may rise from the group of immigrants, but the colored men of 
ability cannot rise beyond a certain place, while the influx of ignorant 
and cheap colored laborers lowers the standards of wages and of living, 
pauperism and crime are increased, and the leaders of the race are dis- 
satisfied and discouraged. For the shiftless and the bad there are chari- 
ties and institutions, "but for the educated and industrious young col- 
ored man who wants work and not platitudes, wages and not alms, just 
rewards and not sermons, — for such colored men Philadelphia apparently 
has no use. ' ' We understand the warmth of these words when we read 
the examples given of young colored persons able to perform the duties, 
but unable on account of color to secure the positions of clerks, type- 
writers, etc. This state of things is due chiefly, in Dr. Du Bois's judg- 
ment, to a color prejudice, and this he believes can be done away with 
in time, just as the class prejudices of earlier centuries in Europe are be- 
ing wiped out gradually. The negro problems are not more hopelessly 
complex than many others have been ; and he looks for a wider and 
deeper idea of our common humanity. To it, the blacks and the 
whites have each much to contribute. 

Such a study as this should be made in many cities and country dis- 
tricts for comparisons. And more than this we need, what Dr. Du Bois 
does not give, more knowledge of the effects of the mixing of blood of 
very different races, and of the possibilities of absorption of inferior into 
superior groups of mankind. He speaks of the ' ' natural repugnance to 
close intermingling with unfortunate ex-slaves," but we believe that the 
separation is due to differences of race more than of status. 

In the appendix is a carefully made and instructive study of negro 
domestic service in the seventh ward of Philadelphia (the same ward in 
which Dr. Du Bois made his house-to-house visitation) by Miss Isabel 
Eaton. Colored wage-earners are chiefly domestics. Miss Eaton lived 
for nine months, while making this study, in the Philadelphia College 
Settlement in this ward. 

The Clarendon Press has published Part XXVI. of the Historical 
Atlas of Modern Europe. It contains, first, an ingenious, if somewhat 
complicated, map of England and Wales in 1086, by Mr. James Tait, who 
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has endeavored to show the boundaries of England at the time of the 
Domesday survey, its administrative sub-divisions, the situation of 
the fiefs of some of the chief Norman magnates, the growth of castle- 
building, the towns, the classes into which they appear to fall, and 
the chief ecclesiastical foundations in existence in the year named. 
There is an inset map showing Welsh conditions in 11 85. Secondly, 
Miss Lina Eckenstein gives a map of Italy for the period 1000-1067, 
with two insets, one showing the general outlines for the century and a 
half preceding, the other showing Sicily under Saracen rule. Third, 
there is a sheet showing the Ottoman Empire in Europe from 1356 to 
1897, by Mr. W. Miller. The letter-press is clear and well devised, as 
usual; Mr. Tait's is unusually elaborate. 

Outlines of the History of Religion, by John K. Ingram, LL.D. 
(London, Adam and Charles Black, 1900, pp. 162.) The character and 
scope of this little volume are not very clearly indicated by the title. 
Instead of containing in outline a history of the various religions of the 
world, as the title would lead one to infer, it offers to the reader a some- 
what abbreviated statement of the views concerning the history and phi- 
losophy of religion which Auguste Comte developed in Vol. III. of his 
Politique Positive. The author, who is an earnest and reverent disciple 
of Comte, disavows any claim to originality in the present work, and is 
content to present in clear and simple form what he esteems to be the 
important but too little known teaching of the founder of positivism. 
The writer's own contribution is confined to the footnotes and concluding 
remarks. 

After a brief discussion of the nature of religion and its constituent 
elements, Fetishism, Polytheism, The Catholico-Feudal Transition and 
The Modern Movement form the leading divisions of the work. Fetish- 
ism is employed in the most vague and general sense of the term, in 
which it is practically synonymous with animism. Monotheism is not 
treated as distinct from polytheism but is regarded as a " reduction and 
concentration of polytheism." The Catholico-Feudal Transition is dis- 
cussed in its relations to the Greek and Roman systems. As the Greek 
civilization had developed the intellect and the Roman the active 
powers, there remained, it is said, the cultivation of the affections as the 
task of the third transition. Catholicism with its grave theoretical diffi- 
culties is viewed as owing its power largely to its social efficiency. Prot- 
estantism is regarded as at best a makeshift, affording only a " semi -sat- 
isfaction " to the intellect while inferior to Catholicism in the cultivation 
of the religious sentiments. It can thus only serve to mediate the com- 
ing of the "religion of humanity." Positivism regards all forms of 
religion as not only necessary but also beneficent ; they serve as a school- 
master to bring mankind to the " final religion." 

The entire discussion bristles with questionable historical generaliza- 
tions, which, in a brief notice, can receive no attention. The construct- 
ive portions are open to all the difficulties of the positivistic programme, 
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while, throughout, the tendency is to ascribe too great an influence to 
religion alone, apart from the other factors of civilization. 

This little book, in which the author has sunk his own personality in 
that of his master, has yet a personal interest, and even pathos, of its 
own. While the familiar appeal to the practical fruits of a given religious 
belief cannot straightway be accepted as a final test of its validity, it is 
interesting to learn from personal testimony the influence upon conduct 
of a view of the world and of human life which so violently contradicts 
all orthodox creeds. These elements are best rendered in Dr. Ingram's 
own words : " Intellectually constrained to accept the philosophic basis 
on which the Positive Religion rests, I have tried its efficacy on my own 
heart and life ; and, whilst lamenting the insufficient degree in which I 
have followed its teachings, I have learned to appreciate its practical 
power. No creed seems to me so effectually to destroy the ' refuges of lies ' 
by which our partiality for ourselves leads us to excuse our misdeeds and 
shortcomings. I have found it to pronounce the demands of duty in 
such a way that they cannot be mistaken or eluded. And it appears to 
me to be alone capable of real social efficacy ; in particular, no otherwise 
than through its extension can the moral unity of mankind be ultimately 
realized .... Holding the religion I profess to be the unum necessarium 
for society, I cannot be content to pass away, as I must soon do, with- 
out giving public expression to that conviction." 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 

A History of the Jewish People during the Maccabean and Roman 
periods, including New Testament Times, by James Stevenson Riggs, 
D.D. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900, pp. xxi, 320.) 
This volume forms part of the ' ' Historical Series for Bible Students ' ' 
under the editorship of Professors Kent and Sanders. Its title explains 
clearly enough its position in the series and the field covered by it. 
While the history of the Jewish nation, during these stirring centuries, is 
recounted for its own sake, the relations of the period to the Old and 
New Testament history are constantly kept before the reader's mind. 
The book is, as the author says, ' ' a contribution toward the interpreta- 
tion of the Gospels in so far as a knowledge of the faiths [ ? ] , condi- 
tions, and aims of Judaism can be interpretative of the form and method 
of the activity of Jesus. ' ' 

In a manual of the popular character contemplated in the plan of this 
series one does not expect to find new contributions to the subject. 
These would indeed detract from its usefulness. Professor Riggs has 
done well to limit himself to setting forth in his own way the best results 
of recent work in this field. Solidity and sobriety characterize his dis- 
cussion. His judgment is sound and his conclusions on disputed points 
always within the evidence. If any criticism may be made in respect to 
his facts, it is that the author has not always grasped with accuracy and 
put clearly the elements and situations of the larger politics of which 
Judaism was a part. But here he has only followed in the footsteps of 
his predecessors. 
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In general, then, the author's plan is admirable and his matter trust- 
worthy. His literary presentation is more unequal. The habit of in- 
serting quotations from other modern writers into the body of the text, 
indulged in somewhat excessively by Professor Riggs, while it testifies to 
the modesty of the author, weakens confidence in his independence of 
thinking and breaks the unity of the presentation. He seems to have 
warmed to his work but slowly. The story of the beginnings of the 
Maccabean struggle is almost tame. The treatment of Herod's reign is 
stronger, in matter and manner as good as anything written on the sub- 
ject. In the episode of Jerusalem's last days the author rises to some- 
thing like stirring description. The passage is the climax of the book. 

A series of appendices containing genealogical tables and critical and 
archaeological material adds to the value of the work. There are fur- 
nished also an excellent historical chart, three good maps, references and 
full indexes. 

A History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the Deatli of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, by Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. Second edition, edited, with 
additional notes and an introduction, by Martin A. S. Hume. (Long- 
mans, 1900, two vols., pp. xxxi, 416, viii, 3S3.) In 1895 Mr. Burke, 
after "four happy years of varied research," published his history of 
medieval Spain. The author's untimely death having prevented a revi- 
sion of the work at his hands, this task has been undertaken by Major 
Hume, the well-known editor of the Calendars of Spanish State Papers. 
The changes in the new edition consist of a slight rearrangement of the 
order of the chapters, the correction of obvious errors of statement in the 
text, and the addition of a number of brief footnotes " where the informa- 
tion seemed to need qualification, explanation or supplement. ' ' The edi- 
tor has also added a preface in which he develops the view that, owing 
to geographical and ethnological considerations and the comparative 
slowness of national development in Spain, its history, " better than that 
of any other European country, enables the philosophical historian to 
trace the concatenation of causes and effects in the life of a nation," and 
thus demonstrate the scientific basis of his teaching. In the republication 
a more attractive external form has also been chosen. These alterations 
were all desirable, and as Mr. Burke's volumes must serve for the present 
as the best presentation of the subject in English, any improvement in 
them should be welcomed. At the same time it must be pointed out that 
the most serious defects of the original work are still untouched. The 
narrative is as uneven and scrappy as ever, it gives the same impression 
of half-assimilated learning, it still lacks unity and flow. There is the 
same reliance on writers like Sismondi and Fleury and Montalembert, the 
same insular regard for what Englishmen may have said on the subject, 
the same neglect of important modern monographs, and, what is more 
remarkable, of the two most considerable recent works on the general 
history of the period — the Geschichte von Spanien of Schafer and Schirr- 
macher and the Historia General de Espana issued by the Royal Acad- 
emy of History. Charles H. Haskins. 
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Side Lights on English History, being Extracts from Letters, Papers 
and Diaries of the past three Centuries. Collected and arranged by 
Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D. (New York, Holt, pp. xxii, 300.) Stu- 
dents and teachers of history have long been indebted to Dr. Henderson 
for his Select Historical Documents. They will, therefore, turn with inter- 
est to this new source-book, an attractive and imposing volume, illustrat- 
ive of modern English history from Elizabeth to Victoria. 

Dr. Henderson has laid under contribution State Papers, Somers 
Tracts, Historical Manuscripts Commission's Reports, Historische Zeit- 
schrift, news-letters, memoirs, etc., etc., and has succeeded in getting 
together a large amount of very interesting matter. The character and 
career of the different sovereigns from Elizabeth to George the Third are 
illuminated by extracts from contemporary writers, and the history of 
such events as the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, the coming of the 
Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, the trial of Charles I., the plague and fire 
of London, Monmouth's rebellion, the American War of Independence, 
the death of Nelson, and the battle of Waterloo is told in the language 
of the time. 

i\s to the use which the student may make of this material the editor 
says, ' ' I should suggest that he be given a topic corresponding to the 
heading of one of my thirty-two groups and be asked to make an abstract 
of the salient points from his text-book. After he has done this, and 
added some supplementary reading, I should consider him to have 
reached a frame of mind most suitable for approaching the sources. ' ' 
That is, text-books and histories are to come first in the reading of his- 
tory, and independent study of the sources later. The wisdom of this 
advice becomes apparent when we examine the character of some of the 
sources drawn upon, the scurrilous "Character of James I." by Sir 
Anthony Weldon and " Bloody Assizes " by John Dunton, the Puritan 
accounts of Arthur Wilson and Sir Simonds d'Ewes, the Tory memoirs 
of Reresby and of North, and the Whig narrative of Burnet. These are, 
of course, among the most interesting contemporary narratives, and the 
editor has chosen from them the most interesting pages, but they are far 
from reliable. 

These source-books are not histories and he who reads them is not 
studying history ; but if one has time to use them, and if it is pointed 
out that half of the matter in them is trivial and the other half unreliable 
because partisan, they may doubtless be used with profit. They will at 
least add interest — though perhaps a fictitious interest — to the study of 
history. This is true of the book under review, but with this further 
qualification : the book seems too large for the use of young students, 
the contents too familiar to be of much value to advanced students. The 
Court and Times of James I., Whitelocke, and Pepys, which are most 
quoted, are accessible to all students of English history, — where they are 
not accessible the study of English history must be out of the question. 
These criticisms of the book seem to me inevitable, but after all, interest 
is the main thing in a book of this kind, and in this respect the editor 
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has been eminently successful ; the book is interesting, every page of it, 
and everyone must say so. And the illustrations are an added element 
of interest. 

W. Dawson Johnston. 

Dr. Osmund Airy's new edition of Burnet's History of My Own 
Time is carried on by the issue of the second volume (Clarendon Press, 
pp. 533) to the end of the reign of Charles II. The announcement 
made elsewhere that Dr. Airy has entered into official engagements which 
will make it impossible for him to continue his work, must be a matter 
of great regret to all historical students who are interested in the Revo- 
lution of 1688. To what was said in this journal (I . 166) on the 
publication of the first volume there is little to add on the present occa- 
sion. The plan is the same, and the editor has carried it out with the 
same minute fidelity, good judgment and extensive learning as before. 
An excellent index to the two volumes is provided. It is stated in the 
preface that the editor intended to place in an appendix the full text of 
Burnet's "Characters" from the Harleian MSS., " which appear in an 
inaccurate and incomplete form in Ranke's sixth volume" ; but that he 
relinquished the design, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press having 
decided to incorporate these "Characters" with other material in a 
supplementary volume. 

The History of the Castle, Town, and Port of Dover by the Rev. 
S. P. H. Statham, rector of the Castle church (Longmans, pp. 462), has 
some of the faults and some of the excellencies of the average local his- 
tory. He refers to Gardiner's Students' History, as if it were an author- 
ity upon Roman Britain, and he gives a good deal of desultory informa- 
tion which were fitter for a text-book of English history ; but the 
topographer, it may be said, cannot go far astray in the use of author- 
ities, and even the introduction of some general history may be excused. 

Dover has two chapters of history which are peculiarly her own : the 
history of the Tower of Julius Caesar so-called, the most ancient building 
in England, and the history of the Church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, the 
oldest church in Britain. But the castle records being lost, the ma- 
terials for the history of tower and church are very inadequate, and the 
author, while siding with Canon Puckle in assigning an early date to the 
church, can only say that it was probably erected in the first century. 
About the history of the town there is less conjecture, the town accounts 
existing from the year 1365 and the minutes of the Common Assemblies 
from 1506. The author dates the town walls from the reign of Edward 
II., though Burrows traced them back to Norman times and Puckle to 
earlier times still. These points will interest the specialist. 

But who does not know the charm of topography as mere reading? 
In this, for example, one can learn that the tariff for passage across the 
straits was 6d. for a footman and 2s. for a horseman, and how every 
householder was compelled in the time of the third Edward to have 
a tub full of water outside his door every night in case of fire, and of the 
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great cannon in the Castle, Queen Elizabeth's pocket pistol they called 
it, cast in 1544 and capable, it was said, of carrying a twelve-pound ball 
for seven miles, and many things besides, entertaining if nothing more. 
The book should be welcome to all lovers of olden time. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith : an Unfinished Record of the South 
African War. By G. W. Steevens, edited by Vernon Blackburn. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1900, pp. 198.) The series of 
letters from South Africa which Mr. Steevens was writing for the London 
Daily Mail was abruptly closed by his death last January. The frag- 
ment of correspondence has been made into a book, with a supplemen- 
tary chapter containing a sketch of Mr. Steevens's life and an estimate of 
his character and abilities by Mr. Blackburn. Mr. Blackburn's part is an 
ill-digested piece of composition. The letters themselves possess a twofold 
interest : they are another specimen of the work of a young journalist of 
great promise ; they give some unusually vivid impressions of the scenes 
in South Africa at the outbreak of the war. Mr. Steevens enters into no 
discussion of the causes of the conflict or the rights of either side : he 
tells simply what he sees and hears on the way from Capetown to Lady- 
smith, with a detour, so to speak, for the battle of Elandslaagte. The 
book inevitably suffers because the editor was not free to select and con- 
nect the letters as Mr. Steevens himself might have done ; nevertheless 
it offers a number of brilliant descriptions and bits of narrative. The ac- 
count of the charge at Elandslaagte, for example (pp. 62), is as rapid in 
movement as the charge itself. Stevenson and Kipling have taught us 
how writing of this sort should be done ; and Mr. Steevens was an apt 
pupil. 

Paris as Seen and Described by Famous Writers. Edited and trans- 
lated by Esther Singleton. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1900, 
pp. xiv, 397.) This collection of articles and illustrations may probably 
be ranked with the books which the International Exposition has called 
out. The publishers state that its purpose is to supplement the guide- 
book, and its editor has followed the usual plan of guide-books and nar- 
ratives of travel. The text is arranged under three heads corresponding 
with the three larger divisions of Paris — the Cite, Left Bank and Right 
Bank— and the order under each head is topographical, proceeding quite 
regularly from east to west ; so that any one who prefers literary descrip- 
tion to mere statement of facts would find here an excellent substitute for 
his Baedeker or Joanne. 

English and French writers are quite equally represented in the 
various chapters, though the French excel in importance and length. 
Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc both contribute sketches of the older town, 
while Thackeray, Balzac, George Sand, Sophia Beale, Arsene Houssaye, 
Hare, Charles Dickens, Jr. , Zola, Theodore de Banville and Fournier are 
included among those authors who treat of the modern city. Under their 
guidance we visit churches, palaces, museums, mingle with the crowds 
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which throng the streets, squares and gardens, and take part in the daily 
life of the Parisians. Good photographs of the buildings or places de- 
scribed embellish the text, and maps affording bird's-eye views of the 
different quarters of Paris serve as a glossary. 

Historical accuracy is not to be expected in a compilation of this 
nature, nor should we cavil at such fusions of fact and fancy as Hugo, for 
instance, delights in. And the objection which might be raised that 
many of the descriptions are a generation and more old can be met by 
the answer that the illustrations are recent and correct possible miscon- 
ceptions. 

But the errors of proof-reading are more serious. French accents 
come and go at will, as "Theatre des Varietes " (p. 308). Words are 
disfigured, as Taitiox Fait (p. 251) ; Quai de la Rappe, for Rapee (p. 
222). The editor seems to have personal views about orthography, for 
" Sevigne " and " Palais Royale " occur repeatedly ; while to label the 
vista of the Champs Elysees the " Bois de Boulogne" (p. 390) shows 
negligence. These defects detract from the general excellence of the 
press-work. 

F. M. Warren. 

A Short History of Russia, by Mary Piatt Parmele (New York, 
Scribner, pp. xii, 251). Mrs. Parmele reminds one of a person wading 
along an irregular beach. At times she makes rapid progress, and is not 
impeded by the depth of water ; occasionally she meets with a gully 
where expert swimming is required, and expert swimming is not in her 
province. The book seems to be largely a condensation of Rambaud's 
History of Russia, but the author is not slavish in following Monsieur 
Rambaud's lead. She has some just ideas of the formation of the Rus- 
sian Empire and she is quite right in dealing with it as the history of a 
power and not of a people. Unfortunately she does not write in a very 
accurate English style and the volume is disfigured by many misprints 
and by some serious errors of statement. For instance, speaking of the 
Princes of Moscow, she says (p. 63) that their line has remained un- 
broken until the present time. But a little further on (p. 97) speaking 
of the death of Dmitri and Feodor, the sons of Ivan the Terrible, she 
says, "There was- not one of the old Moscovite line to succeed to the 
throne, ' ' and she adds ' ' The work of the Moscovites was finished, and 
the extinction of the line was the next necessary event in the path of 
progress." Such inconsistencies of statement are inexcusable in a his- 
tory. She speaks of the fanatical sect known as Raskolniks. Raskolnik 
is simply the generic term for dissenter ; there are and have been in Rus- 
sia many different sects of Raskolniks. She declares that the title Tsar 
is derived from the name " Caesar." One would be rash to say that it 
was not derived from Caesar ; nevertheless it is a question whether the 
word Caesar may not be derived from Tsar. A little revision would 
make the volume a useful, brief compendium of Russian history and the 
vivacity of the narration is certainly in its favor. 
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Indianer und Anglo- Amerikaner : Ein geschichtlicher Ueberblick, von 
Georg Friederici, Oberleutnant im Infanterie-Regiment Graf Bose (i. 
Thiir. ) Nr. 31. (Braunschweig, Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1900, pp. 
147). The author of this brochure is a German infantry officer who, 
from long residence and extended travel in the United States, has come 
to be interested in the Indian question as determined by past and present 
governmental policy. A previous work dealt with the practice of scalp- 
ing, especially as fostered and encouraged in the colonial wars. The 
present one discusses the relations between the two races from the first 
discovery down to this year of grace 1900, following the lines of Helen 
Hunt Jackson's Century of Dishonor, with a narrative of slave-hunts, 
scalping-raids, massacres and broken faith that is an old story to readers 
of Indian history. The author deals primarily with the United States, 
beginning with the Spanish period, and follows in turn the history of the 
Delawares, the Iroquois, the Cherokee, the Sioux, Apaches, Cheyennes, 
Poncas, Nez Perces, the Texas tribes and those of California. Some of 
the facts given are comparatively well known, such as those relating to 
the massacre of the Christian Delawares in 1782 and the removal of the 
Cherokee in 1838, but others noted are compiled from sources not 
readily accessible. To those who have looked upon scalping as a custom 
practised only by Indians, or by the rude borderers of a past century, it 
may be a surprise to learn that the hostility of the Apaches to the Amer- 
icans dates from a massacre of a part of that tribe committed in 1836 by 
a band of professional American scalp-hunters in the pay of the governor 
of Sonora. In more recent times scalp-bounties were offered, and prob- 
ably paid, by the legislature of a western territory. In 1862 the gov- 
ernor of Arizona ordered that every Apache man should be killed, every 
woman and child sold into slavery. In California the natives were 
practically exterminated by the miners in regular Indian hunts. The be- 
lief of the Columbia River tribes that the missionary Whitman had de- 
liberately uncorked the smallpox among them does not appear so 
foolish when we know that as far back as 1764 Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the 
British commander-in-chief, undertook to destroy the Indians adhering 
to Pontiac's alliance by sending among them infected blankets. 

The author draws a sharp contrast between conditions in Canada, 
where Indian outbreaks are nearly unknown, and in the United States, 
where our Indian wars have cost us five hundred million dollars, and as- 
cribes much of the difference to the shifting policies of our partisan poli- 
tics. The numerous references show that the author is thoroughly 
familiar with the literature of the subject, and while some of the criti- 
cisms are perhaps unnecessarily severe, the work is a distinct contribu- 
tion to American history. 

James Mooney. 

The Growth of Nationality in the United States, by John Bascom. 
(New York, Putnam's Sons, 1899, pp. 209.) The essays along the 
ancient and honorable lines of constitutional history in this work are no 
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better and no worse than they have been written many times heretofore. 
Their condensed form is a good feature. But in a chapter on "Strife 
between Classes" as well as in his few pages of "Conclusions," the 
author has said something new and said it tersely and clearly on what 
maybe called the sociological aspects of constitutional development. He 
feels that the growing nationality of the United States has surmounted 
three obstacles : provincial life, sectional strife between the states, and 
the decentralization of the federal departments. A fourth obstacle, reach- 
ing the proportions of a positive present danger, he finds in the contests 
between the classes and the masses, each of which seeks to use the power 
of the state against the other. The especial forms which this conflict 
takes are examined in contracts, corporations, police power, liquor laws, 
railroads and the interstate commerce commission, injunctions, labor 
movements, and the income tax. 

In treating these politico-sociological questions, the author is likely 
to become alarming to timid people and a happy find for sensational 
journalists. At times he sounds like the voice of Jefferson and again like 
a Populistic stump-speaker. Few will be found to deny the presence 
of the most obnoxious class legislation, and legislation in behalf of 
special interests, in the work of all our legislative bodies, or to deny that 
combinations of capital exist which are restrictive of individual motion. 
Few will question the severity of the author's arraignment of these evils. 
But the very fact that he calls recent political conditions in England an 
evidence of advance and those in America an evidence of retrogression 
is proof that in due time we too shall find a quietus for this conflict, 
certainly an inherited sin, and rendered doubly hard by local conditions. 
The author has done a service in collecting and calling attention to these 
dangers ; if he live long enough he can afford to laugh at them. 

From the standpoint of the historical student, there would seem to 
be no justification for the publication of The Territorial Acquisitions of 
the United States, by Edward Bicknell (Boston, Small, Maynard and 
Company, pp. xi, no). It is simply the briefest sort of statement of 
facts relating to the various territorial acquisitions of the United States, 
from the first acquisition of the Northwest by the central government 
under the Articles of Confederation to the annexation of Hawaii in 1898. 
It contains nothing new, and little, if anything, that is not perfectly 
familiar to everyone who possesses more than a superficial knowledge of 
American history. 

The book is evidently neither for the specialist nor for the student, 
but rather for the general reader, who is unacquainted with the history 
of our territorial expansion, and who, in view of our present conditions, 
desires to find in as brief compass as possible the main facts of our his- 
tory bearing upon these conditions. To such an one this little book 
may prove useful. Although relatively too much space is devoted to the 
annexation of Texas and the Mexican cession, and some assertions and 
rather sweeping generalizations would be bettered by further explanation, 
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the book as a whole is a sufficiently accurate and impartial statement of 
how the United States has acquired its vast territorial possessions. The 
much discussed question of the constitutional right to acquire territory, 
whether remote or contiguous, is accepted as settled, and consequently 
the only question with regard to our recent expansion is one of pro- 
priety or wisdom, a question upon which the author expresses no opinion, 
but leaves each reader to decide for himself. 

In the appendix will be found interesting tabular statements of the 
size and population of all of our territorial acquisitions, and a comparison 
of the area of the United States and of these acquisitions, and of the 
population of the United States with certain European countries. 

Our Presidents and How We Make Them. By A. K. McClure, 
LL.D. (Harper, pp. xi, 418.) Colonel McClure's reputation as a 
journalist intimately acquainted with the leaders and events of many 
recent presidential campaigns would naturally cause large numbers of 
readers to turn eagerly to a volume of his reminiscences, and he is abund- 
antly justified in publishing them. But instead of contenting himself 
with meeting this desire, which he could do exceedingly well, he has 
chosen to mingle his recollections with a general history of presidential 
canvasses, which he is quite incompetent to write. This was a serious 
error of judgment, but nothing more. What is truly shocking, however, 
is the fact that, in the first 153 pages, (the wholly unnecessary portion de- 
voted to the period preceding the campaign of i860), nearly every signifi- 
cant statement is derived — "convey, the wise it call" — from Mr. Edward 
Stanwood's History of Presidential Elections. It is needless to resort to 
the " deadly parallel column " ; suffice it to say that page after page of 
Colonel McClure's book gives evidence of bodily transfer of matter. It 
is true that he says at the end of his preface : "I am indebted to Edward 
Stanwood's History of Presidential Elections and to Greeley's Political 
Text-Book of i860 for valuable data of the earlier conflicts for the Pres- 
idency. " But it is also true that he frequently claims to have made in- 
dependent investigations and exhaustive researches for material. The 
phrase of the preface is all too mild for the obvious facts ; and it is not 
till p. 395 that, in a sort of appendix, he admits that the scores of elec- 
toral tables which appear on the preceding pages have been ' ' adopted ' ' 
from Stanwood. Nor has he, apparently, usually done the latter the 
justice of using the revised edition of his book, that which bears the title 
History of the Presidency. 

The personal reminiscences, which practically begin with i860, are 
often very interesting, and sometimes valuable, if one allows for an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the importance of Pennsylvania in crises of national 
politics. Col. McClure was very near the inner circle in several cam- 
paigns. For an experienced and famous journalist, he writes badly. There 
are not a few sentences as bad as this (p. 54) : " The hero-worship of 
Jackson was earnest and always aggressive when summoned to battle, 
but Clay was beloved and idolized beyond that accorded to any leader of 
any party in the history of the Republic. ' ' 
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The History of Maiden, Massachusetts, 1633-1785, by Deloraine 
Pendre Corey. (Maiden, the author, 1899, pp. xviii, 870.) This vol- 
ume is the result of nearly half a century's research and study ; and the 
author's intelligence, diligence and acumen are discovered in every chap- 
ter. In addition to the subjects usually treated in a town history, are 
the English Maldon ; a study of the formation of the town government 
and of the duties of all the several officers ; the Marmaduke Matthews 
troubles and their important bearing on the ecclesiastical history of Mass- 
achusetts ; Joseph Hills and his pre-eminence in the preparation and 
codification of the Colony Laws of 1 648-1 649, which is demonstrated, 
and the claims advanced by prominent writers on behalf of Capt. Edward 
Johnson disproved ; the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth — a more complete 
treatment of his life and work than even Dean's admirable Life ; the 
French Neutrals ; lists of Maiden men in Philip's War ; the French War, 
and the Revolution, with their respective service ; and a chapter on Mai- 
den in the Navy which contains much new matter and assigns to Capt. 
Daniel Waters his proper place in the naval history of the Revolution. 

The famous instructions of May 27, 1776, to the town's representative, 
instructing him to support any declaration of independence which the 
Continental Congress might make, are here first printed as they appear 
upon the town records. 

The old, wide-spread, and persistently held hypothesis that Joseph 
Hills married Rose Dunster is, we hope, here finally exploded by giving 
the register of his marriage to Rose Clarke, of Burstead Magna, Biller- 
icay, Essex. 

Mr. Corey's dependence on original authorities, his full citations and 
copious notes will satisfy scholars, who will also commend his thorough- 
ness of treatment and his purpose to portray our forefathers as they were 
— with all their faults and limitations. 

The volume, printed at the University Press, is illustrated and well 
indexed. It is entitled to high rank in the department of local history 
because of its valuable contribution to knowledge and of the admirable 
manner of its arrangement and execution. 

Henry H. Edes. 

Constitutional History of South Carolina from ij 25 to 1775- By D. 
D. Wallace, A.M. Presented at Vanderbilt University for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. (Abbeville, S. C, 1899, pp. xi, 93.) Start- 
ing out with the thesis that the growing power of the Commons House 
of Assembly is the most noteworthy feature of colonial history, Dr. Wal- 
lace devotes a few chapters to the framework of the government and then 
proceeds to discuss the controversy between the governor and council on 
one side and the assembly on the other. Special stress is laid on the 
disputes over money bills, as it was by gaining control over the purse 
that the assembly secured a position of supremacy in the government. 

Though the manuscript journals and public records at Columbia have 
been carefully used, a few minor errors have crept into the book, as, for 
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example, the statement that the election law of 1759 was the regulation 
until the Revolution (p. 11), and the inference that the common pleas 
and general sessions formed only one court (p. 21). The principal 
criticism to be made, however, is that the work is entirely too brief for 
a period of such length and of so much constitutional importance. The 
years before 1765 are disposed of in a few pages. The Stamp Act, the 
circuit court acts of 1768 and 1769, and the dispute in regard to the ap- 
propriation for the Wilkes fund are, however, considered more in detail. 

W. Roy Smith. 

Old Trails on the Niagara Frontier, by Frank H. Severance. (Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 1899, pp. xii, 321.) The nine essays of this book illustrate 
earl}'' periods in the history of the region lying between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. The volume is addressed rather to the general public than to 
the historical student and the essays are too brief to serve for much more 
than an index to point the enquirer to broader fields. The " Niagara 
Country ' ' has not yet received the attention it deserves from historians 
and Mr. Severance has done well in calling attention to the fact. Fort 
Niagara naturally holds the principal place in his pages and the local 
coloring of that lonely post tinges them all. He has drawn freely from 
the Jesuit Relations and other original sources. His essays are of unequal 
worth. "The Cross Bearers" is an attempt to specify the work of all 
the early missionaries. Father Dallion (1626) the first white man known 
to have visited the region (for of Brusle whom Parkman calls " that Pio- 
neer of Pioneers," we have little real knowledge), the Jesuit Brebeuf, one 
of the grandest figures in the annals of the Order, Dollier, De Gallinee, 
La Salle, Hennepin, Gabriel (65 years old when he stepped upon the 
banks of Niagara), Watteux, Lamberville, and all the heroic band of 
seventeenth-century workers live again in these pages. The second essay 
relates, in fictitious narrative, the real conditions prevailing at the fort in 
1687-88 during the French possession. " With Bolton at Fort Niagara " 
deals with the British occupation. It is drawn almost entirely from the 
Haldimand Papers of the British Museum, and is perhaps the most valu- 
able portion of the book. Many will be surprised to learn that Hessians 
were employed at Niagara during the Revolution. Colonel Bolton found 
them most unsatisfactory soldiers and got rid of them as soon as possible. 
They would neither fight Indians nor work on fortifications and were 
continually selling their equipments for rum. Even their commander 
was officially reprimanded. It would appear that even in those heroic 
days advantage was sometimes taken of the "Noble Red Man." Ex- 
periments showed that garrison powder would throw a 46-lb. shell 240 
yards — three times as far as powder issued to Indians would carry 
it. AVith musket balls the same remarkable difference was noted. 
Even garrison rum " carried " in similar proportions — suffering a change 
before passing from the commissary's hands, in which the Niagara played 
an important part. The paper compiled from the MS. journals of John 
Lay gives a glimpse of business conditions on the frontier in 1810-23 
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concerning which comparatively little is known. The other papers are 
of less worth because they treat of more familiar subjects ; but altogether, 
Mr. Severance may be congratulated on having accomplished in a very 
satisfactory way the task he marked out for himself. 

Wilfred H. Munro. 

Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate, being Reminiscences and 
Recollections of the Right Reverend Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota. (Macmillan, pp. vi, 576). This volume, 
whose appearance has been eagerly awaited, and which comes at the re- 
quest of many friends, is a most welcome addition to American liter- 
ature. It is the record of a varied and important life filled with heroic 
deeds and Christian charity. Bishop Whipple has had a wide and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the greatest statesmen, ecclesiastics and men of 
affairs in this country and abroad, and this book brings us into close 
touch with many of them, filled as it is with copies of autograph letters 
on most important subjects, and with interesting anecdotes of wit and 
wisdom. 

In his ecclesiastical affairs Bishop Whipple, the pioneer Bishop of 
Minnesota, consecrated in 1859, shows the large charity and wide com- 
prehensiveness of a true-hearted Christian, together with a wise, far- 
sighted administrative ability literally fulfilling Christ's injunction : "Be 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves." His diocesan seal, which 
adorns the cover of his book, is singularly appropriate and suggestive ; 
it is a peace-pipe crossing a broken tomahawk, and, just above it, the 
cross. The motto is : " Pax per sanguinem crucis. ' ' 

To the historian, the chief interest centres about his great achieve- 
ments in the cause of education and his grand work among the Indians. 
On the high bluff which skirts the beautiful little city of Faribault, 
Minnesota, besides state institutions for the deaf and dumb, the blind 
and feeble-minded, are three large groups of buildings known as Bishop 
Whipple's schools. These are the Shattuck Military School for boys, 
with probably the finest group of school buildings in the United States, 
St. Mary's Hall, a school for girls, and the Seabury Divinity School for 
theological students. When John Walter, M.P., proprietor of the Lon- 
don Times, visited this country, he was advised by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to visit these schools. On his return to Philadelphia from 
the West, he was asked by George W. Childs what had impressed him 
most. He replied: "The schools of Bishop Whipple in Faribault." 
To one who has seen them it is not surprising. This volume has among 
its illustrations, views of the fine buildings. Bishop Whipple signifi- 
cantly says : "On the site of the beautiful Shumway Memorial Chapel " 
(a perfect gem of architecture in the magnificent grounds of Shattuck 
School) "I witnessed a scalp dance in i860." 

Bishop Whipple's marvellous work among the Indians, so simply and 
graphically, yet so fascinatingly told in this book, will remain not only 
one of the most romantic and beautiful chapters in American history, but 
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also an unanswerable argument for the power of Christianity and the 
worth and efficiency of Christian missions, under apparently the most 
unfavorable conditions. How often by his personal bravery and Chris- 
tian spirit of love and justice he saved this country from disgrace, and 
massacres, and the terrors of Indian warfare, cannot be known, but these 
pages record many startling instances. 

The appendix of sixty-nine pages is a rare and most valuable collec- 
tion of original documents on Indian affairs. 

Charles L. Wells. 

A series of incidents, as casual and as lacking in significance as the 
occurrences which led up to the events which made the experience memor- 
able, took a young American girl from her Paris schooling and landed 
her in the city of Mexico in 1862. The account of her experiences 
during the five years that followed, written thirty-five years later for the 
Century Magazine, and now expanded into a book, Maximilian in Mexico, 
by Sara Yorke Stevenson (New York, The Century Co., pp. 327), is in 
very many respects one of the most intelligible of the numerous accounts 
of what took place during that curious episode in the American drama. 
Writing from the standpoint of personal observation, Mrs. Stevenson has 
succeeded with quite unusual skill in maintaining the balance between what 
she saw and heard for herself, and what she, like others who study the af- 
fair, must have learned from the books in which those who participated 
officially have published their recollections of what they did. Knowing 
these participants, as table companions, partners at court balls, and as 
powerful protectors in times of serious danger, she has understood how to 
use their books, and the result is a clear, reasonable narrative of what 
happened, with some shrewd suggestions as to why. Her account, like 
most of those which are available to English or European readers, is 
written from the French side, the side of the story which must always 
chiefly excite curiosity. The pathetic martyrdom of the Emperor, 
whose stoic heroism at the end has been accepted as atonement for 
the years of indecision and inefficiency, and the controversies which 
grew out of the mutual recriminations of those who were variously respon- 
sible for the course of the disaster, are treated by Mrs. Stevenson with 
considerable appreciation of historic proportion, and she does the highest 
justice to most of the disputants by ignoring the details of their troubles 
altogether. The footlessness of the whole affair, the entire absence of 
justifying motive or of any sort of profit in the outcome to those who 
were responsible for the intervention, all that makes this episode the 
despair of those who would see some philosophy in history, were never 
more clearly shown than on Mrs. Stevenson's pages. It is only when 
one gets on the other side, and tries to understand what was happening 
to the Mexican people during these years of the Franco-Austrian Empire, 
that the meaning of it becomes visible. A year ago, the technically his- 
torical portion of Sefior Romero's Mexico and the United States was 
noticed in this Review. The other portion of that volume was a de- 
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scription of modern Mexico, the prosperous, hopeful, powerful nation 
which is attending so successfully to its own affairs in its own way. This 
Mexico of to-day was made by the French Intervention. Fifty years of 
unlicensed independence, liberty, freedom, or whatever it may be called, 
of petty politics and clever soldiering, of the rivalries and jealousies that 
always go with the absence of responsibility, had discredited Mexico as 
completely in the opinion of her own people as in that of the outside 
world. The national health required for its constitution a purging and a 
shock. The United States thought of stepping in to set things right ; 
France actually intervened. The result, however unpleasant to France, 
made Mexico a nation. 

Under Three Flags in Cuba ; A Personal Account of the Cuban In- 
surrection and Spanish-American War, by George Clarke Musgrave. 
(Boston, Little, Brown and Co., pp. xvi., 366.) In the first two-thirds of 
this interesting volume, were names and dates omitted, one might imagine 
himself perusing the horrors of the Thirty Years' War, the ruthless devas- 
tations of Tilly and Wallenstein. Among our numerous war -books this 
one tells us most about the patriotic struggles of the Cubans prior to 1898, 
and about the iniquities practised upon them by that impulsive Spanish 
cleaving to Cuba whose superlative expression was found in Weylerism. 
Mr. Musgrave had peculiar advantages. Sent by an English service 
journal, he landed in Cuba " a warm sympathizer with Spain"; he 
served with the revolutionists and studied them and their cause ; he 
repeatedly crossed the lines, underwent grievous danger and hardship, 
was wounded and imprisoned, was barely rescued from a spy's death and 
finally "deported to Spain," all prior to our declaration of war. Thus 
equipped, he gives us "a plain story of the sufferings and sacrifices of 
the Cubans for their freedom," and herein resides the chief value of the 
volume, intended for issue in 1898. To us Americans who have lived 
through a mighty war where humanity always triumphed, and where 
murder, rapine and arson did not follow in the path of armies, it is hard 
to believe that so much savagery could have been committed at our very 
doors during the past generation. Cuba was worked not to supply the 
Spanish treasury, but to enrich the officials temporarily in power there — 
in 1890 Pando told the Cortes of forty millions of dollars of recent defal- 
cations. That the native Cuban, a descendant of Old Castile, should 
object to so many low-born Spaniards coming to despoil him, was not 
unnatural ; but could any other of the civilized European nations have 
been guilty of such atrocities under the shadow of free America ? And 
yet international courtesies in either continent must be maintained under 
trying conditions. All this is now past ; let us look to it that our regime 
shall bear better fruit. 

The sketches of Cuban troops and commanders, of character and 
manners, are interesting. The later chapters, devoted to the war, are 
less fresh. The graceful compliment paid to " the stupendous tasks at 
Santiago" and " the amazing valor of American soldiers" makes one 
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overlook the wearisome flings at Shafter ; and a soldier, if not a war 
correspondent, knows that " defined strategic rules" have often to yield 
to circumstances, whatever "von Moltke may have advised in 1870." 
The moderate criticisms passed on our War Department were penned 
before the Boer campaign, and Englishmen now know more about the 
errors of war than then. With little else to criticize, this is a thoroughly 
readable book. 

Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 



